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r For “The Friend.” 

we Christian Charity. 
“And now abideth faith, hope, charity ; these three ; 

but the greatest of these is charity.” 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 


usually accord to it; and some thoughts in 
this connection have suggested themselves, 
which are subjoined. 

Charity, as spoken of in this place, is evi- 
dently not what we usually understand by 


4s the apostle in the same chapter declares 
that one may bestow all his goods to feed the 
poor; and yet not exercise charity. His de- 
inition of the term may be best found in his 
own statement of its attributes. First, he 
tells us that “charity suffereth long and is 

ind.” How different from the feeling that 
usually actuates even highly professing chris- 
tians when sustaining some injury from a 
fellow being? A jealous competition in basi- 


‘dealing is not what it appears to be on the 
surface, or that we give short weight or mea- 
sure. A fellow-passenger on a railroad train, 
during our brief absence from the car, appro- 
priates a seat that we had previously occupied 
ne are entitled rightfully again to resume. 
The first impulse is to assert our rights, or 
vindicate our innocence of the charges pre- 


feelings. 


that term-when applied to mere almsgiving,|and disappointment. 


| 


ess unjustly insinuates that our mode ofj|milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby.” 
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to the worldling would this be of the reality 
of Divine grace as a rule of action! How 
brightly the light would glow from such a 
candlestick ! 


Again, “charity thinketh no evil.” Ah! 


-}whose thoughts are thus practically brought 


into. edptivity unto the obedience of Christ! 
No unnecessary: suspicions entertained or ex- 
pressed concerning the secret motives of a 
fellow professor whose sentiments may not 
run in our particular groove. No insinuations 


NO. 3. 


lhe looked back on his fellow-traveller, the 
high opinion of his own spiritual attainments, 


him oblivious to another snare, and hence his 
fall. 

_ Charity “beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Charity never faileth.” This is, then, none 
other than a picture of that heavenly love 
which drew the only begotten Son from the 


Divine bosom to share the sorrows and bear 


that one of our acquaintances is no better than the pains due to His rebellious sons, that they 
he or she ought to be. No secret satisfaction |might not perish but have everlasting life. It 


in finding that some one who had stood high 
in public estimation had descended to an un- 
worthy action, or was guilty of crime. I 
think Machiavelli asserts that “there is some- 
thing in the misfortunes of our best friends 
that does not displease us.” This remark 


__ The pre-eminence given by the apostle to|opensa crevice through which we may glance 
charity as one of the Christian virtues, over|at a very dark phase of human nature unre- 
both faith and hope, is a fact that may per-|newed by grace, but it is only a step lower 
haps deserve more consideration than we than other forms of selfishness which do not 


shock us so abruptly. 
‘Charity envieth not.” How difficult is it 
to repress the secret risings of envy, when 
success or promotion attends the lives of our 
cotemporaries, whilst we Inbor under failure 
The.apostle tells: us 
that in the church when ove member suffers, 
his fellow members suffer with him; if one is 
honored, all the others should rejoice. That 
every one should strive, not to please himself, 
but to please his neighbor to edification. 
Surely most Christians may find room to 
grow deeper in this root of grace and Divine 
love. “Laying aside all guile, and all malice, 
and hypocrisies, and envies, and evil speak- 
ings, as new born babes desire the sincere 


“Charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up.” Bunyan gives the following account of 
the meeting of Christian and Faithful, in Pil- 
grim’s Progress: “ Now as Christian went on. 
his way he came to a little ascent, which was 
cast up on purpose that pilgrims might see 
before them: up there, therefore, Christian 
went, and looking forward, he saw Faithful 


‘erred, and that fierhapsin the heat of wound-|before him on bis journey. Then said Chris- 
We do not suffer long and bear|tian aloud, Ho, ho! so ho! stay, and I will be 
injustice kindly, as taught by Paul; are|your companion. At that Faithful looked 
in that state of mind alluded to by Christ:'behind him; to whom Christian cried again, 


But Faith- 


is an emotion unknown to heathen philoso- 
phy, and foreign to the first and unrenewed 
nature. The beloved disciple was imbued 
with its spirit when he writes to the new 
converts in this strain: ‘‘ Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, because He laid down his 
life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives 
for the brethren.” It is portrayed in the ex- 


ample and injunction left on record by its 
Divine Author on the-occasion of the last sup- 
per, in those memorable words: “If I then, 
your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, 
ye also ought to wash one another’s feet ;” 
and again, “this is my commandment, that 
ye love one another, as I have loved you.” 
John. Woolman bad drank deeply at this ex- 
haustless fount; and Isaac Penington fetched 
his inspiration from a kindred source when 
he wrote these strains of sweetness: 

“What is love? 

“Answer. What shall I say of it, or how 
shall I in words express its nature! It is the 
sweetness of life; it is the sweet, tender, melt- 
ing nature of God, flowing up through his 
seed of life into the creature, and of all things 
making the creature most like unto himself, 
both in nature and operation. It fulfils the 
law, it fulfils the gospel; it wraps up allin 
one, and brings forth all in the oneness. It 
excludes all evil out of the heart, it perfects 
all good in the heart. A touch of love doth 
this in measure ; perfect love doth this in ful- 
ness. But how can I proceed to speak of it! 
Oh! that the-souls of all that fear and wait 
on the Lord might feel its nature fully ; and 
then would they not fail of its sweet overcom- 
ing operations, both towards one another, and 
towards enemies. The great healing, the 
great conquest, the great salvation is reserved 
for the full manifestation of the love of God. 


with which he became “ puffed up,” rendered: 


at I say unto you resist not evil; and if|Stay, stay till I come up to you. 
y man will sue thee at the law and take|fal answered, No, I am upon my life, and the| His judgments, his cuttings, his hewings by 
ny thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.” |avenger of blood is behind me. At this Chris-|the word of his mouth, are but to prepare for, 
it would rather be esteemed a proof of) tian was somewhat moved, and putting to all|but not to do, the great work of raising up 
dly want of spirit to act thus by most.|his strength, he quickly got up with Faithful,|the sweet building of his life, which is to be 
injunction of our holy Pattern in such/and did also overrun him, so the last was first.|done in love, and in peace, and by the power 
uses is, that we should ‘‘be not overcome|Then did Christian vaingloriously smile, be-| thereof. 
ith evil, but overcome evil with good.” Did|cause he had gotten the start of his brother;|° “Oh! how sweet is love! how pleasant is 
ve and act thoroughly up to this spirit,|but not taking good heed to his feet, he sud-|its nature! how takingly doth it behave itself 
examine for a moment what effect such|denly stumbled and fell, and could not rise|in every condition, upon every occasion, to 
mple of christian conduct might pro-|again until Faithful came up to help him.” |every person, and about every thing! How 
duce. Would not the wrong-doer have brought| Here is an apt illustration of vaunting one- tenderly, how readily, doth it help and serve 
ome to him a clearer proof of unselfish mo- self—Christian had overcome some tempta-|the meanest! How patiently, how meekly, 
@ to serve our Redeemer, than any mere | tion, Wwe may suppose, which still beset Faith-|doth it bear all things, either from God or 
m could indicate? How convincing ful, and the ‘vainglorious smile” with which'man, how unexpectedly soever they come, 
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or how hard soever they seem! How doth it the tenth century a temple was raised there 


believe, how doth it hope, how doth it excuse, 
how doth it cover even that which seemeth 
not to be excusable, and not fit to be covered! 
How kind is it even in its interpretations and 
charges concerning miscarriages! It never 
overchargeth, it never grates upon the spirit 
of him whom it reprehends; it never hardens, 
it never provokes; but carrieth a meltingness 
and power of conviction with it. This is the 
nature of God; this, in the vessels capacitated 
to receive and bring it forth in its glory, the 
power of enmity is not able to stand against, 
but falls before, and is overcome by.” 


Gas Wells, 


Their Situation and Characteristics in Europe, 
Asia and America. 


The chief component of natural gas is car- 
buretted hydrogen, and its source may be 
traced to beds of bituminous material. The 
close resemblance of the flame of carburetted 
hydrogen gas to that of coal gas has led many 
to the conclusion that its origin is in the de- 
composition of coal. Noted geologists, how- 
ever, hold that gas does not necessarily de- 
pend upon the presence of beds of coal, but 
is probably formed by the action of heat on 
the bituminous matter diffused through the 
strata of sandstone, slate, &c. This theory is 
supported by numerous gas springs and wells 
which are situated hundreds of miles from 
any coal deposit. In the autumn of 1870, 
while workmen were boring a well on the 
plantation of General Wade Hampton, gas 
was discovered at a depth of forty feet. The 
discovery caused considerable surprise, as 
there are no coal deposits in the neighbor- 
hood ; and, furthermore, the well was sunk in 
“made” land, or, as it is sometimes called, 
“bottom” land, which at one time was the 
channel of the Mississippi river. The gas ori- 
ginated, in all probability, from a submerged 
forest, which in process of decomposition 
evolved the carburetted hydrogen gas. 

Natural gas is usually without the disagree- 
able odor which accompanies that which is 
manufactured, and possesses a much greater 
heating power. For illuminating purposes 
on the average it does not equal the coal gas, 
although in many instances it is notably bet- 
ter, giving a most brilliant light. How long 
the flow of gas at any particular place will 
continue is a question which no one can an- 
swer with certainty. In some spots gas has 
issued incessantly for centuries, while in 
others the flow has ceased a day or two after 
the gas has’been struck by boring. Borings 
that strike the fissures in the strata are the 
most promising. 

Gas wells have been known for many cen- 
turies. Alexander the Great, according to 
Plutarch, found in Medea “a gulf of fire which 
streamed continuously as from an inexhausti- 
ble force.” There are many of these wells in 
China known as “fire wells,” and the gas 
which issues from them has been employed 
for hundreds of years for illumination, and 
also for evaporating salt. 5 

The most remarkable gas well in the world 
is called the ‘ Atashghah,” or “ Place of Fire,” 
about two miles from the Russian town of 
Baku, on the west coast of the Caspian Sea. 
This ‘‘ everlasting fire” has for many centuries 


to which thousands of pilgrims flocked. A 
temple still stands on the. spot, but it is not 
known whether or not it is the original one. 
Four low walls enclosed the hallowed grounds. 
A square tower resting on four columns stands 
in the centre, enclosing a small cavity in the 
ground into which the gas is conveyed by a 
pipe. Recesses or cells in the surrounding 
walls serve as lodging-rooms for the pilgrims. 
Each one has a gas jet which furnishes light 
and heat to the inmates, while a rug serves 
them as a covering. The central structure is 
appropriated to religious uses; the flame is 
constantly burning in it, the worshippers 
being persuaded that it has always done so, 
and that it will continue so to do to the end 
of the world. In that region gas issues from 
the ground whenever a hole is made in the 
surface. This being lighted, the fire becomes 
not only an object of adoration, but an assist- 
ance to the worshippers in their culinary 
operations, and also supplies heat during the 
winter season. 

A burning well at Aucliff, near Wigan, in 
Lancashire, England, in 1660, attracted con- 
siderable attention, the general opinion being 
that the waters were inflammable, like oil. 
Thomas Shirley, in an account published in 
1667, held that the flame was caused by the 
combustion of bituminous fumes issuing from 
the water, and these arose from the coal bed 
which underlies all that part of the country. 
Dr. Clayton experimented with this gas. He 
distilled it, filled bladders with it, and exhib- 
ited it to his friends, the gas burning like a 
candle; yet no practical good resulted from 
his experiments, as it was nearly a century 
later when coal gas was used for illuminating 
purposes. 

In 1711, in the same country, a spring was 
discovered at Brosely, in Shropshire, near the 
river Severn, which burned with great vio- 
lence. A candle attached to a stick would 
ignite the gas when held at a distance of two 
fect from the water, and the flames would 
flash and flicker with great vigor. The owner 
of the land made considerable money by ex- 
hibiting the spring to visitors. 

Springs of gas have been found in the vol- 
canic regions of the Apennines, in Italy, 
Hungary, Greece, Germany and other coun- 
tries of Hurope; but very little is known about 
them. 

In the United States there are numerous 
gas wells and springs, particularly in the 
States of Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. 
The gas has issued from the ground for years, 
but it has rarely been made useful until with- 
in the past few years. In boring for oil great 
quantities of gas have been liberated, and, 
indeed, the ‘oil fever” may be credited with 
furnishing a vastly enlarged knowledge of its 
many admirable qualities to mankind. 

The town of Fredonia, in western New 
York, twelve miles from Dunkirk, and about 
three miles south of Lake Erie, has been 
lighted for about fifty years by natural gas. 
The flow from the gasspringsin that neighbor- 
hood has been continuous for more than forty 
years, with scarcely any perceptible diminu- 
tion. The gas was discovered in 1827, while 


some persons were taking down an old mill|for both illuminating and culinary purpose 


which stood on the edge of a small stream 
called the Canadaway, running through the 


been considered sacred, and is an object of|town. Bubbles were first noticed rising to the 


reverence to pilgrims from Persia, India, and 
other countries. 


Y 


y 


surface of the water, and a light being appli 


It is recorded that early in|they were found to be inflammable. Some-|find fault with His arrangements. 


time afterwards, a company being formed, : 
bore with a diameter of an inch and a hal. 
was made through the soft limestone rock 
A gasometer was then agen in a smal 
wooden building, and to this the gas was con 
veyed through a tube. This reservoir wai 
filled in about fifteen hours. It had a capa 
city of two hundred and twenty cubic feet, anc 
furnished a good supply for seventy or eight 

lights, the gas being distributed through pipes 
When the Lake Erie lighthouse was erectec 
pipes were laid to it from Fredonia, but as 
the site of the building was much lower thar 
Fredonia, the gas would not descend, and thé 


iproject was abandoned. 


At Bloomfield, in Ontario county, there ha 
been a gas well for many years. A compan 
of capitalists lately purchased the ground it 
which the well is situated, with the object o 
supplying the city of Rochester, some twent 
six miles distant, with gas for illuminatin; 
purposes. A bore was made to the depth o 
five hundred feet, and the gas conveyed i 
wooden pipes to Rochester, where it was ir 
troduced a few months ago. The flow of ga 
at the well was estimated at 800,000 cubic fee 
a day ; but it has been found that only 25,00 
cubic feet reached Rochester each day, a larg 
proportion escaping through the leakage ¢ 
the pipes. 

To determine exactly the flow of gas at t 
well a novel experiment was tried, under t 
direction of Samuel A. King, the well-know 
Boston wronaut. With two balloons—one 
a capacity of 20,000 cubic feet and the othe 
of 13,000 cubic feet-—the dimensions being a 
curately computed by expert mathematician 
he took the flow of gas from the well for 
certain period of time, and the result showe 
that the flow was about 4,000 cubic feet pe 
hour. It is thought that the orifice at t 
bottom of the bore-hole where the gas firs 
made its escape is very narrow, and obstracte 
by stones, and it is the intention of the con 
pany to complete the hole, and also to drill 
new hole as near the present well as prac 
cable. In 1871 the Buffalo Gaslight Compan 
bored a well for gas, six hundred and twent 
feet deep, with great success. 

Numerous springs of inflammable gas hay 
been found at various places near the shor¢ 
of Lake Hrie, in this State, the most remar 
able being situated at Fredonia, Van Beure 
Harbor, Sheridan and Westfield. At Portlan 
Harbor the gas is employed to illuminate tk 
lighthouse, situated seventy-five feet abov 
the level of the lake. Gasport, near Loc 
port, in Niagara county, received its nani 
trom the gas springs in the neighborhoo 
The story goes that a parfY of Renssela 
students, accompanied by Professor Kato 
while on a geological tour passed through tl 
village when it was building, and suggest« 
the name of Gasport to the inhabitants. | 
their return they found that the name ha 
been placed on the tavern signboard. Neg 
Riga, in Monroe county, there are spring 
which evolve gas in such quantities as to su 
ply a constant flame. About forty years ag 
a farmer near Canandaigua conveyed throug 
bored logs the gas which issued from crevic 
in the ground to his house, where it was us 


(To be concluded.) 


Never let us sit in judgment upon th 
of God; repine against His providene 
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i ‘Sophia Hume. 
The 3d volume of “ Piety Promoted,” con- 
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For “The Friend.” 
Richfield Springs. 
Following up the headwaters of the Susque- 


tains a short account of this Friend, from|hanna into the eastern-central portion of the 
which it appears she was born in South Caro-|State of New York, we find, where the streams 
| lina, about the year 1701. Her grand parents|seem to hesitate between flowing into the 
| were valuable Friends and able ministers of|Susquehanna on the west, or the Hudson on 
our religious Society, but Sophia’s mother,|the east, nestled among the hills, the town of 
| though she continued in profession with|Richfield Springs. It is a small town, which, 


riends, married out of the Society. Her 
daughter was consequently educated agree- 
ably to her father’s mind ; and in her younger 
years took great delight in the pleasures and 
delusive amusements of this world. About 
the thirty-eighth year of her age, her judg- 
ment was opened to see the vanity and folly 
of these practices ; and she in measure forsook 
them, but it was not until the year 1741 that 
she was fully convinced of the truth of Friends’ 
principles, and became a steady exemplary 
‘member of the Society. The perusal of Bar- 
| clay’s Apology appears to have been the 
_means, in the divine hand, of bringing about 
this important change. 

She afterwards removed from South Caro- 
lina to reside in London, and about the year 

| 1747 a concern came upon her to visit the in- 
habitants of her native country, to which she 
returned. While living there she sent the 
following account in a letter to a friend: 

“A concern I had often felt for the happi- 
ness and eternal welfare of the people of my 
_ native country revived in my breast; when I 

was to return and abase myself, by telling 

what God had done for my soul, and to. call 
| them from those things, in which I had often 

run to an excess of riot with them; and from 
which | had been, by the great love and power- 

ful hand of God, brought. and redeemed. 
When I arrived in Carolina, I found it my 

place and duty to keep meetings, with those 
| few that professed with me; and though at 
| first the meetings were sometimes interrupted 
_ by the rude and uncivil treatment of many, 
_ we met pretty quietly, and some of the in- 
| habitants would now and then come and sit 
| with us, to whom my mouth was open at 
| times in rehearsing what God had done for 
} my soul.” 

During her continuance there, she wrote a 
short account of the dealings of the Lord with 
her, which was soon after published. From 
thence she went by land to Philadelphia, a 
difficult journey of between eight and nine 
hundred miles. After her return to England 
she labored, both by word and writing, to 

_bring the people to believe and live under the 
_blessed influence and preserving power of the 
Spirit of Trath, which she had found, by 
| happy experience, to be as a fountain of life. 
io 
_ pel by a life of humility and self-denial, and 
_ was zealous against superfluity, both in dress 
and furniture. Thus preserved through a 
| course of many years, she manifested remark- 
sensible that her dissolution was approaching, 
| gave directions respecting her burial with 
much composure. 

She died from apoplexy after a short illness, 
on the 26th of First mo. 1774. She was nearly 


minister about twenty-five years. 


a “The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
> To bring us daily nearer God.” 


n her private station she adorned the gos-| 


able tenderness towards the close, and as if 


save in the season, has many of those old 
time attractions which still linger around it, 


quite pleasantly, in the primitive habits of’ 


the inhabitants of it and its surrounding 
neighborhood. 

The town owes its name, and its cclebrity 
as one of our Spas, to the presence in its 
midst, of one of the strongest sulphur springs 
in the country. LHarly in this century Dr. 
Manly settled where the town now stands, 
and was attracted by the water of the spring 
still known by his name. On trying it in his 
practice he found it very efficacious in skin 
diseases, as well as rheumatic and neuralgic 
affections, and the town gained an early ce- 
lebrity, under him, for the use of these waters. 
As a proof of the primitiveness of that day, 
we may mention that patients were boarded 
at $1.25 a week, in the only tavern in the place. 
A marked change is noticable in this respect 
as well as some others. The doctor, now over 
eighty years of age, still walks the streets of 
the town which has grown up around him, 
with the firm step ofa hale old man. The large 
hotels and the usual bustle connected with 
such health-restoring places, while they give 
the invalid visitors a cheering hope of benefit 
to their maladies, must contrast strangely in 
that old man’s memory with the time when 
the primeval forest of white pine occupied the 
place of the fine buildings, well-kept turn- 
pikes, and grass covered fields which now con- 
front him at every turn. 

First, as to the medical virtues of the spring. 
Here is an analysis of a gallon of its water: 
Grains per gallon. 

Re a. 


Bi-carbonate magnesia, 0 
Bi-carbonate lime, . wats 10 
Chloride sodium and magnesia, 15 
Sulphate magnesia, . .. .. . 30 
Hydro-sulphate magnesia and lime, 2 
Sulphate of lime, at an 20 
Solidumattera: sue) sates aulrau aN LO2.0 
Sulphuretted hydrogen gas . . 20.6 inches 


These waters boil up in a spring, now 
covered with a suitable building, in great pro- 
fusion, furnishing many hundred barrels a day. 
Curiously, this spring comes to the surface on 
a knoll of many feet elevation, apparently 
formed by its own deposits and incrustations. 
The water is very cold and furnished to every 
one who enters the enclosure by a lad who 
charges nothing for his attendance, though a 
notice on a box to please remember the dip- 
per boy, is indicative of a willingness to re- 


‘ceive a gratuity. The water is conveyed to 


large buildings where it is heated, and in 
which are situated bathing arrangements. 
Here the visitors—invalids of course—bathe ; 
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to the bath rooms. But after all, the water 
is sulphur water, and, after many trials, we 
must confess to a distaste for, at least, drink- 
ing it. As we ride through the town, the 
proximity of the spring is indicated by a con- 
sciousness of an odor that makes the water so 
unpleasant to drink: sulphurous, faintly sug- 
gestive of stale eggs!—but still so cold as to 
be refreshing. 

The routine of the day is about this: one 
tumbler—we never could avoid wasting a part 
of ours—before breakfast, a hearty meal—a 
bath at 11 o’clock—another glass of water— 
rest—dinner—a drink half an hour before tea 
early tea and early retiring. Of course, ac- 
cording to your strength, rambling between 
times among the hills. The use of these 
waters must conform to the advice of your 
medical attendant: we merely sketch a rou- 
tine which is quite common. 

Bunyan, in his inimitable Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, gives us a character on crutches under 
the name of Ready-to-Halt; and the name of 
his invalid was often present to our mind as, 
in our daily walks through the town, we 
noticed the frequent halt in the gait of those 
we met, evincing, what we believe to be the 
case, that the healing virtues of these waters 
are among the chief attractions to the place. 
Health is a boon of so much value to us that 
a reasonable effort to attain it is obligatory 
on us, and hence a resort to such places in 
search of it is advisable—ever keeping in mind 
our duty to our fellow-men, as well as to our 
Divine Master, so to walk as to adorn our 
christian profession with all due fidelity. 

Richfield Springs stands in a vale some 
1000 feet above tide water, surrounded by 
hills rising many hundred feet higher. Of 
course the climate partakes of the character 
of this elevation. Our party, in the beginning 
of this month—the Eighth—being glad to sit 
by a fire oftentimes, and found a light water- 
proof or overcoat quite desirable in the early 
morning ramble. The crops also conform to 
the climate. We noticed little wheat, it not 


being often sown; a few fields of rye—buck- 
wheat taking the place of these grains: and 
very pleasant was the odor wafted to us across 
these buckwheat fields—suggestive of honey, 
by a natural association of taste and smell. 
Corn, diminutive in height, but productive in 
yield, and peculiarly rich as a food, is freely 
grown. One of the crops was new to us and 
looked strange—hops. To see what we were 
accustomed to find in one corner of a garden 
on one or two poles, growing by the acre, was 
a curiosity to us, and we would have been 
willing to have been there when they gathered 


them. Strange looking buildings with coni- 
cal, half steeple like projections on the roof, 
indicated the necessity of artificial drying in 
the curing of this crop, but except these we 
saw nothing as to the preparation for market. 
Oats grow finely there, and we saw these oc- 
casionally sown with peas for a winter crop. 

But this is preéminently a grass country. 


the water being raised to a temperature of|The hills are often very steep and difficult to 


from 90° to 110° actording to the advice of 


‘competent medical authority. The usual time 


of bathing being about fifteen minutes: some 


seventy-three years of age, and had*been a taking a bath each day, others less frequently, 


as their cases may seem to demand. After 
the first feeling—shall we say of disgust ?—at 
the scent arising from the steaming fluid has 
passed away, the sensation of lying quietly 
in it is very luxurious, and you forget all un- 
pleasant associations after one or two visits 


cultivate, while the rich soil produces luxuriant 
crops of native grasses. Farming being prin- 
cipally confined to the leveller portions of the 
fields, while cattle and sheep—mostly the 
former—range the more elevated parts, the 
result is naturally shown in the market pro- 
duce of the surrounding country. Already, 
ere we left, had we noticed team after team 


pass by toward the railroad depot loaded with 
those round boxes we have grown familiar 
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with as containing New York cheese. So rich’ 


are these that they have a high value, even 


in England, supplanting the cheese-maker of; 


the old country in his home market. 

But there was one production of these fields 
that we always looked upon with sorrow, 
beautiful in its fine foliage and delicate pink 
flowers though it is, and that was the Canada 
thistle. Over all these hills we found this 
noxious weed spread—to our eyes a sad blot 
on the landscape. 

Health permitting, the rambles over the 
hills surrounding this pleasant spot are pecu- 
liarly interesting. These rise around you 
without any regularity, often steep enough 
to try both your strength and your lungs, yet 
presenting at every turn such new and beauti- 
ful varieties of landscape that we never tired 
in beholding them, or ceased enjoying them. 
Situated near the head of a lake, Canadarago, 
five miles in length, almost every hill we 
climbed presented a view of that sheet of 
water, while other lakes are to be seen in a 
near circuit of the town. One hill we mounted 
gave us a view of the Adirondacks on the one 
hand and the Catskills on the other, while the 
valleys which lay at our feet were pictures 
fit for a poet’s eye. Indeed we found a rich 
charm to our rambles in the ever recurring 
views of farm houses nestling below us, mostly 
painted white, and surrounded by orchard or 
other trees, half hidden by the summer foliage, 
and all the more suggestive of comfort from 
their privacy. Among the native trees of this 
region we never tired of admiring the beauti- 
ful elms of these hills. Graceful in their tall 
stems and weeping branches, they always 
adorned the landscape, and being new to us 
were the more attractive. 

This section of New York abounds in fossil- 
iferous limestone, and many pleasant recol. 
lections cluster around the memory, of rambles 
with a dear young friend in search of these 
evidences of by-gone ages. On one of the 
highest peaks, Round Top, there has been 
erected an observatory 70 feet high, the top 
of which commands a most extended and in- 
teresting view over many milesof varied and 
broken landscape, one of the most attractive 
features of which was the numerous lakes seen 
glittering in the sun. The climb to the top 
of this building was fatiguing, but well re- 
paid the toil of the ascent. 

Our visit to Richfield Springs will long be 
pleasantly remembered by us. 

W. 


Eighth mo. 1874. 


Boiled Hammers.—Old Dr. Twitchell, of 
Keene, once wanted to blister some oné in a 
farm-house, far from home. He had nothing 
with him to do it with. He asked his wife 
to find him a hammer. The article was 
brought out, put in a tea-kettle over the fire, 
and after the water steamed and bubbled well, 
he lifted it out and gently touched it to his 
patient in a half dozen spots, over the seat of 
pain, with very positive effect. Boiled ham- 
mers were, for many years, used in that 
neighborhood for pleurisy ; and every old lady 
knew nothing was equal to a hammer, and 
there was a long dispute whether it should 
be a claw-hammer or not. The yeas finally 
conquered.—Sanitarian. 


There were two boys in a school I used to 
go to when I was young, which was about 
torty years ago. One wasremarkable for doing 


with promptness and perseverance whatever 
he undertook. The other had the habit of 
putting off everything he could. “I'll do it 
to-morrow,” was his motto. “Tl doit now,” 
was the motto of the other boy. The boy 
who loved to put things off had by far the 
best natural talent; but he was outstripped 
in the race of life by his neighbor, whose 
motto was, ‘‘I’ll do itnow.” Let that be your 
motto. Never put off till to-morrow what 
you can do to-day. ; 


Selected. 
“NO ROOM IN THE INN.” 


A gentle girl one summer day, 
At her pleasant work was sitting, 
Weaving a web of changing thought, 
With the mesh of her mazy knitting. 


Her careless heart was open wide, 
With never a watch a-near it; 
An angel whispered a warning low, 
But the maiden did not hear it. 


To and fro, as her fingers sped, 
The changing thoughts were speeding, 
Filling her breast with unseemly quests 
While she was never heeding. 


Fancy had come with his dainty hues, 
And a bright-winged Hope was there ; 
And together they fashioned a phantom life, 
That had never a touch of care. 


And fitful Purpose came flitting in, 
And claimed him a lordly seat, 

Though a face of shame, like a shadow came, 
And lingered about his feet. 


Ambition too, in a graceful garb, 
Came in at the open door, 

And a host of others found welcome there, 
Where they oft had come before. 


So the place was full with its noisy guests, 
Like that Inn in the Eastern land; 

And the maiden marked not a Silent One 
Awhile at the threshold stand. 


That morning alone in her quiet room, 
She had asked, as His children may, 
That he would come to her lowly heart, 

And abide with her alway. 


He heard, and answered—who ne’er forgot— 
He came, but she did not know; 

He could not ’bide with the restless tribe 
That were surging to and fro. 


He turned Him aside to a lowly heart, 
The dwelling of sordid Care, 

And the voice of sorrow was stilled within 
By His peaceful presence there. 


That night the maiden sought in vain 

. For the face of her wondrous guest ; 

The bitter song of the mocking throng 
Echoed her eager quest. 


Then she read again from the Holy Book, 
How “there was no room in the Inn,” 

For Him who came to free the world 
From its weary load of sin. 


And she wept to think how her crowded heart 
Had no place for Him who died— 
That she had not heeded the still small voice, 
The voice of the Crucified ! 
—Presbyterian. 
Selected. 


TRUST IN GOD. 


The child leans on its parent’s breast, 

Leaves there its cares and is at rest; 

The bird sits singing by his nest, 
And tells aloud 

His trust in God, and so is blest 
Neath every cloud. 


He has no store, he sows no seed ; 
Yet sings aloud, and doth not heed ; 
By flowing streams or grassy mead, 
He sings to shame 
Men who forget in fear of need, 
A Father’s name. 


> The Black Hills. Discoveries. 

Custer’s expedition to the “ Black Hills” 
country is interesting for two reasons: It 
gives official information concerning a tract 
of territory of which but little has hitherto 
been known ; and it threatens to implicate the 
Government in some rather questionable busi- 
ness. As to the first point, let us describe 
where the Black Hills tract is. and then re- 
cite briefly the account which General Custer 
gives of a portion of it. There are several 
groups of “hills” in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion called “Black Hills.” The particular 
group visited by Custer, it situated partly in 
Dakota and partly in Wyoming Territories. 
Tbe north and south boundary line between 
the two territories, which is the one hundred 
and fourth meridian of west longitude, inter- 
sects these mountains, leaving about two- 
thirds of their surface on the east in Dakota, 
and about one-third, on the west, in Wyoming. 
The forty-fourth parallel of north latitude 
passes through the Black Hills about midway 
in the group; so that the situation may be 
described as at the intersection of the 44th 
parallel of latitude with longitude 104 west. 
The length of the tract of country thus situat- 
ed is about one hundred and fifty miles north 
and south, and its breadth about seventy-five 
miles east and west. It is embraced within 
the two main forks of the Cheyenne River (one 
of the affluents of the Missouri, ) and all of the 
water courses flowing out of the Black Hill 
drain into the Cheyenne through a rather bad 
lot of “bad Jands.” The high peaks in the 
Black Hills rise to elevations of from eigh 
thousand to eleven thousand feet above the 
sea level. The valleys and “ parks” described 
by General Custer are probably at elevations 
of from five thousand to seven thousand feet. 
We go into these particulars because very few 
people have anything more than a vague im 
pression as to where these “ Black Hills” are 
In his report of August 15th, General Cus 
ter gives a very favorable description of a 
portion of this ‘‘ Black Hills” country, for it 
is to be borne in mind that he saw but a por. 
tion of it, and that the tract is quite limited 
as already described. He found it to be 
rugged country on its outside boundaries 
hard to penetrate so as to get into the inte- 
rior, but when once within the rugged walls 
he found grassy, well-watered valleys and 
“parks” (that is, fertile mountain plateaus,) 
with some timber, weil sheltered against 
northern storms. These places were green 
fresh and beautiful when the surrounding 
plains beyond the mountains were dry and 
parched. They are said to furnish “rich 
pasturage,” and to be capable of growing all 
the grain crops excepting Indian corn. This 
in substance presents the agricultural advan 
tages of the newly-explored country. All that 
is necessary to complete the description is 
advise readers in the Eastern country that 
what is considered “rich pasturage” in the 
Rocky Mountain region would be considered 
sparse and poor in Pennsylvania, Jersey, Dela 
ware and Maryland, or in any pasture country} 
east of the Alleghenies. The only way inj 
which it can be made to support numerous 
cattle #8 to allow to each “head of cattle” five 
to ten times as much land to roam and grazq@ 
over as could possibly be afforded in our part} 
of the country. The whole of the languag@ 
of the report must be interpreted by compari 
son of the country of the Black Hills with the 
surrounding barren plains and untillablerocks§ 
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Eastern people are surprised by the meagre 
and scattered herbage which, on these Rocky 
Mountain grass lands, is styled ‘‘the finest 
pasture in the world.” It is only the great 
expanse of those lands in proportion to the 
number of cattle grazed on them that fits them 
for pasturage at all. 
But, in addition to the agricultural advan- 
ages of the laps and valleys in the Black 
ills country, General Custer reports that his 
party found iron and plumbago, and also gold. 
He does not proclaim this discovery of gold 
h as strong terms as those used by some of 
the correspondents who accompanied the ex- 
edition, but simply says that in “some” of 
the water courses “almost” every panful of 
2arth produced gold in “small” but “ paying 
uantities.” The same thing can besaid, with 
truth, of many farms in California, the pro- 
prietors of which, instead of trying to wash 
the gold out of the earth of their farms, have 
turned their attention to planting barley, oats 
nd wheat in the aforesaid earth, the fruits of 
which they reap in more “ paying quantities” 
than they ever got out of the gold. Gold is 
kuown to exist in hundred of places in the 
nited States, where not a man is engaged 
nN mining or digging for it. The mere fact 
f its existence in any place is, therefore, of 
‘self no reason why anybody should emigrate 
is that place to dig forit. The real point is, 
an a man dig and wash out as much gold in 
amy place in a day as will pay for his day’s 
subsistence at that place. To a Chinaman, 
who can subsist for a day on the rice and fish 
shat he can buy for fifty cents, one dollar’s 
worth of gold a day would be a “paying 
quantity,” while a white man would not count 
anything less than five to ten dollars’ worth 
a “paying quantity.” In the early days of a 
1ew gold country it sometimes requires from 
sen to twenty dollars a day to pay for the 
lay’s subsistence. 
_ Such are some of the contingencies to be 
zonsidered by those who read the current ac- 
‘counts of the discoveries in the Black Hills, 
ind who may feel tempted to try their for- 
oo there either in gold or agriculture. We 
re already told by some of the correspondents, 
shat so strong is the thickening tide of emi- 
zration to this new land of promise, that it 
tn require a considerable force of Govern- 
ent troops to regulate matters, and to pre- 
vent collisions between the emigrants and the 
{ndians, who have a title to the land. This 
'§ possible, and yet we suspect that such giv- 
ngs out are made for the very purpose of in- 
lucing emigrants to go there, by the enter- 
orising “civilian employes” of the Expedition, 
who, we are told by the same correspondents, 
aave already taken advantage of their em- 
sloyment by the Government, to ‘stake out 
aims” and “organize companies.” Emigra- 
ion thither and a strong military force to oc- 
ipy the territory, would be grand things for 


treaty. Toleration of such business will not 
look very creditable either in the United 
States or elsewhere, nor will it pay in view 
of the expensive character of Indian wars, 
brought about by similar means. The fact 
that a portion of the country dedicated to the 
Sioux by the treaty of 1868 is good country 
furnishes no good reason why that good 
country should be wrested from them, how- 


His blessed countenance and presence and 
comfort; no, He showered at times of His 
merciful goodness unto my poor heart, and 
kindled such love towards Himself, such earn- 
est breathings after the further arising, the 
glorious spreading and incréasing exaltation 
of His name, and power, and truth, as enabled 
me to praise and bless His holy name; engaged 
me still more to cleave unto, obey, and follow 


ever indirectly, through the agency of a Gov-|Him in whatsover He might require. My 
ernment Exploring Hxpedition—From the|soul was also filled with living warmth of love 
Publie Ledger of 8th mo. 28th, 1874. and charity towards His creature man, whom 
He created in His image; with great pity 
also towards such as had deviated from the 
| Prayer. path in which He would have had them to go, 

The following instructive remarks of the|/and who had thus turned away from the Lord 
late John Barclay, on the subject of prayer|their leader : an unspeakably sweet feeling of 
and a right preparation therefor, are com-|fellowship and sympatby arose in me towards 
mended to the attention of all, but more es-|those in whom the Lord had excited a love 
pecially of those who, it is feared, not unfre- or desire of Himself. Thus was true prayer 
quently address the Almighty without having |in and by the true spirit, in measure raised 
that sense of their own wants, or the wants|in my heart, not according to the way or 
of others, which is only given by close atten-|time which man’s wisdom or inclination would 
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e “stakers” of those “claims” and the 
rganizers’ of the “companies.” 


ible victims. These words in the letters 
n the “ Black Hills,” are significant, and 


tion to the operations of the Holy Spirit. 

“The Lord ever hears and answers the 
prayers which he hath put into the hearts of 
those that desire to fear Him. As far as I 
ean recollect, those daily formal repetitions 
of words, in the practice of which I was 
brought up, were but seldom accompanied 
with that which is the essence of true prayer, 
viz: a reverential breathing unto the Lord, 
and a longing of the soul after those things 
that weneed. There were times too, in which 
my soul did ardently crave the attainment of 
best things; but then my prayers being con- 
fined to certain times and certain words, and 
I being taught this restricted notion of the 
act, it did not allow of the springing forth of 
those secret desires which the Lord raised in 
my heart; so that these seasons wherein true 
prayer was begotten by Him, who teaches 
when and how to pray, were not rightly 
availed of or profited by. 

I remember that after I refrained from re- 
peating these forms of prayer, which were 
taught me in my childhood, I was much in 
the habit of kneeling down and repeating ex- 
tempore prayers by dint of my natural abili- 
ties. This I did for some little time with 
great fervor of youth and eloquence, even 
sometimes aloud, both morning and evening ; 
until the Lord opened my eyes in this respect, 
and gave me clearly to see that these attempts 
in my own will, way and time, were but sparks 
kindled about me,and which availed nothing 
with Him whose own sacrifices (of his own 
preparing and kindling) were alone accepta. 
ble. Thus in obedience, | was made willing 
to be silent and seek the Lord, who is nigh at 
hand, and dwells in the hearts of his people, 
and is not far from any of us, if we look for 
and unto Him. ‘This silence of all the crea- 
turely reasoning powers was very hard to 
something in me, which would be judging and 
questioning ; very unmeaning did it appear ; 


day by day, and oftener than the day; and 
frequently crying in the depth and sincerity 


tears, and lay down my head in grief upon 


lead and teach, but the very contrary, for even 
to this time, I am often so situated as not to 
have any words for long seasons together to 
utter, either audibly or in my heart; and still 
more often am in dryness, distress, and ap- 
parent desolation ; yetthrough all 1 can praise 
the Lord.” : 


A Curious Dream. 

Fancy highly excited, or reason deeply 
‘absorbed in its labors, will not always sink to 
repose with the body of its owner. Rousing 
up again in dreams, it will continue the lines 
of thought which it had been pursuing during 
the day, but always with more or less of way- 
wardness. 

Perhaps the most curious specimen of this 
class of dreams that ever came under our no- 
tice was this one. The subject was a boy of 
thirteen, busily employed during the day and 
devoting his evenings to the class-room. ‘To 
allow time for study he arose early and re- 
tired late, never wasted a moment, denied 
himself everything in the shape of recreation, 
and, with the exception of his walks between 
the school-room and his place of business, took 
no exercise. The classes he attended were 
formed in great part of adults, all of whom 
had much more leisure than himself, and most 
of whom were merely renewing their ac- 
quaintance with former reading ; yet the boy 
‘managed to keep abreast of the very best of 
his classmates. Ofcourse such exertions could 
not be made by a mere child with impunity. 
After six or seven months of them, he became 
subject to a singular malady. He never left 
his books so long as his eyes would keep open. 
| When they refused to labor longer he retired 
—to fall at once into a heavy sleep. From 
‘this, however, he was sure to start, in half- 
an-hour or thereabouts, under the influence 
of night-mare, which compelled him to recite 
aloud every word of the lessons of the day. 


They yet durst I not forbear to meet with my Lord The thing was most painful, but there was no 
ld make business brisk for all but the and Master, or to strive to meet with him, ‘escape from it. Once in the grip of the tor- 


| 
‘repea 


menting fiend, he was constrained to go on 
ting declensions, conjugations, trigono- 


ould cause every one contemplating emigra- of my heart unto Him, that he would be metric formule, and so on, to the very last 
to ‘‘be sure he is right” before he ‘‘ goes pleased to show me the way to call upon him syllable. Then the fit left him to a disturbed 
ad.” Meanwhile the Government at Wash- aright, and what to pray for. I was often in| and unrefreshing slumber. 
n, should see to it that no one of its t : 
n employes should be permitted to take my pillow, fearing I should never be made discontinuance of study, and to this the boy 
dyantage of a Government Exploring Expe- sensible of true prayer, and partake of the would not consent—even though this most 
ion to seize upon lands which the Govern- privilege of “ praying always.” The Lord repulsive night-mare was, visibly and rapidly, 
at has dedicated to the Indians, by solemn did not long leave me without His blessing, sapping his constitution. At length he was 


There was no remedy for the disease save 
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favored with a strange dream. 


A face seemed | long thing but what I remember the two ends. 


to bend over him—one that he had never seen| Don’t we carry things besides ladders that 


before, but whose features remained ever after- 
ward fixed in his memory. This face, which 
he describes as beautiful, spoke in tones de- 
lightfully sweet, to this effect-—* If somebody 
will watch by your bed and when the night- 
mare seizes you recite a certain passage” 
(which we shall specify presently) “you will 
be set free to sleep in peace.” It was not 
until the dream recurred more than once that 
the dreamer ventured to mention it. It was 
laughed at by all, save an elder sister, who 
made up her mind to give a fair trial to the 
remedy so curiously suggested. She did so 
when her brother was next undergoing his 
torture. Hardly had she begun to speak than 
he ceased to go over his lessons, and taking 
up the passage after her, he went through it 
to the end—quite involuntarily as before, but 
very differently, with an ease and comfort 
perfectly indescribable. When the recitation 
was over he sunk into a calm and refreshing 
sleep. The experiment was repeated night 
after night, and always with still more satis- 
factory results than before. By degrees the 
pest relaxed its grasp, and in nine or ten days 
vanished for ever. The passage employed 
was ‘‘the Lord’s Prayer.” 

The dreamer used to explain the matter 
thus: Once when thinking of his strange 
affliction, as he often did, and casting about 
for an antidote, there occurred to his memory 
a piece of old reading, in which it was stated 
that the wounds made one day by the applica- 
tion of heated irons might be cured on the 
next by asimilar application. While turning 
the story over in his mind, a conception of the 
remedy which, in the end, proved beneficial, 
glanced before him, but so vaguely and for so 
short a period that he could not grasp it. To 
this passing idea, and to his efforts to arrest 
it, he attributed—rightly as we think—the 
material portion of the vision. The passage 
recommended for recitation he accounted, for 
by the fact that he had been piously trained. 
But his later opinion was that a paragraph 
from a profane author would have served just 
as well.—Cornhill Magazine. 


Carrying a Ladder.—Did you ever see a 
person carry a ladder? He puts it on his 
shoulder, or it may be he puts his head be- 
tween the rounds and has one of the sides 
resting on each shoulder, and having it nicely 
balanced walks along. A man with a ladder 
is an interesting object in a crowded street. 
He looks at the end before him, but the end 
behind him he cannot see. If he moves the 
front end to get out of the way of a person, 
away goes the rear end just as far in the op- 
posite direction, and the slightest turn of his 


have two ends? When I see a young man 
getting “fast” habits I think he only sees one 
end of that ladder, and that he does not know 
that the other end is wounding his parents’ 
hearts. Many a young girl carries a ladder 
in the shape of a love for dress and finery ; 
she only sees that gratification of a foolish 
pride at the forward end of that ladder, while 
the end that she does not see is crushing 
true modesty and pure friendship as she goes 
along thoughtlessly among the crowd. Ab! 
yes, every ladder has two ends, and it is a 
thing to be remembered in more ways than 
one.— The Moravian. 


Thoughts on Novel Reading, 

Reading is like the sowing time of the soul. 
The laborer goes round his field, his hand full 
of seed, which he scatters in every direction ; 
but the harvest greatly depends on the quality 
of the seed. - 

The mind is like afield prepared for the 
sower, and without great care every individual, 
every book, becomes like a laborer scattering 
good or bad seed upon it; every syllable one 
hears, every impression one receives, may be- 
come to us a seed, a germ of good or evil. 

Choose your studies, therefore, in a serious 
and Christian spirit. If they are bad, it is 
clear that they will poison your mind; if they 
are even dangerous they will lower your con- 
stitution, like unwholesome food. Reading is, 
we repeat, the sowing time of the mind, and 
if we find many minds bearing the harvest of 
weariness, insipidity, and disgust with life, we 
shall more often than not find the cause in the 
choice of injurious books. 

“ Very well,” says every intelligent person ; 
“then we must only read good books. Ah! 
but what is a good book?” We reply, “ That 
which will prove useful both to the heart and 
intellect, and which cannot do harm either to 
the religious or the moral qualities of him who 
reads it.” “The only book which is really 
good,” says Madame de Swetchine, “is the 
one which suits, which interests, and which 
touches our hearts.” 

You would be careful not to set fire to a 
train of gunpowder, you would not dare to 
touch a venomous serpent ; yet you think you 
can read foolish and even sinful novels, and 
fancy they can do you no harm. Still you 
know, you have a heart, a head, an imagina- 
tion, which can all take fire, and that lucifer 
matches scattered amongst inflammable mat- 
ter are, to say the least, highly unsafe. 

Don’t tell me that such and such books are 
well written. Perhaps you would like to take 
poison because that which holds it is made of 
gold. Are there not plenty of other authors 


body, only a few inches, will give the ends whose style is as pure, as attractive, and as 
a sweep of several feet, and those in the noble as these? But, however, I quite under- 


way may look for bruised hats and bumped stand you. 


Pure style and innocent authors 


heads, while the window glass along the street are like good advisers, who are pleasant to 


is in constant danger from the unseen rear 
end of the ladder. When a small boy I was 
carrying a not very large ladder, when there 
was a crash. An unlucky movement had 
brought the rear end of my ladder against a 
window. Instead of scolding me, my father 


/ 


admire at a distance, but wearisome to follow 
after. You think me too severe, perhaps, but 
tell me truly, what has been the result of read- 
ing a bad or even dangerous novel, upon your- 
self? 

Do you remember a certain hour which you 


made me stop and said very quietly, “ Look’ passed in reading a book which some of your 
here, my son: there is one thing I wish you friends have spoken of as bad? Did you not 
always to remember; that is, every ladder afterwards dislike the practical duties which 


has two ends.” I never have forgotten that, called you away from its cruelly fascinating | obtained by purchasing coin dollars. Her 
though many, many years have gone, and I pages? Were you tempted to forget your duty it happens that the profits of the busin 
never see a man carrying a ladder or other as daughter, wife, mother, and christian? Did is affected instantaneously by all the var 


wrong seem right, and was right half covere 
with ridicule ? Did you brain seem dizzy, an 
your heart feel sick within you? ) 

You say all this is too strong. Yet tell me 
if it is so, from whence arose your utter dit 
taste for everything around you? your lar 
guor of mind ? your flight from home duties 

Don’t hunt up other causes; you have rea 
what was not good for you to read, and it 
poison has entered into your veins, Fror 
this arises your craving after the excitemen 
which you do not find in your round of cor 
monplace events, and from this rubbish) 
reading arises your distaste for that whic 
might raise your mind. A bad thought cas 
into your soul serves Satan’s interests bette 
than any amount of bad actions. A bad at 
tion often passes and is done with, but a ba 
thought grows so quickly that one neve 
knows where it will end. As Madame d 
Stael said, ‘‘I will not disguise from you th 
fact that novels, even the best,do harm. Yo 
can scarcely do anything afterwards withou 
remembering that you have read aboutit, an 
all the vails of the heart have been torn asut 
der.” ) 

The grand motives, the ideal feelings, th 
generous impulses, the strange adventur 
which your heroine passes through, are n 
in the least like those which happen ever 
day of our lives. Imagine a poor girl, drea 
ing of the marvelous yet tender things whic 
have charmed her in her reading, how asto1 
ished she will be at finding no real person i 
the least like her heroes! She wants to li 
as her imaginary princesses live in her novel 
or like the sweet and charming women w 
are always beloved, always overcoming eve 
petty care if they ever have any, who are, i 
fact, heroines’; not. poor, every day kind 
girls like herself ; and of course she is disgus 
ed with her descent from hero worship to t 
details of her home life. 

Souls like hers would create a new order: 
existence to satisfy the caprices of her heroe 
but, unfortunately, hard necessity will n 
listen to their doleful fancies,- and the ol 
fashioned order of events goes on with i 
heavy, monotonous footfall. Seen in th 
light, novels have done a great deal of har 
to the life of women. They have, asit we 
divided their existence, and the two haly 
struggle like the two ends of a serpent whi 
has been cut in two, and which try violent 
though uselessly to be re-united. 

Not that I do not love the Ideal; I love 
and I shall ever love it; and it is this love 
the ideal lying at the bottom of every hum 
heart of which the Genius of Error takes 
vantage by giving you a taste for novels. 

Religion has her ideal regions also ; but th 
are not like those of novels. Religion rai 
us npward, toward all that is great and nob 
and prepares us for the sorrowful realities 
life. But her ideas are Divine, pure, a 
fruitful; above all, they are accompanied 
common sense, they exact from us noth 
that is impossible, they teach us to wait 
to endure; to wait and to endure, perha 
until the eternal day.— The Church of Fngl 
Magazine. 


Thimble Making. — The manatee 
thimbles is very simple, but singularly in 
resting. Coin silver is mostly used, and 
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tions in the nation’s greenback promises to|fore these European nations is how to inflict 
pay. The first operation is nothing else than|this injury death and destruction in the most 
putting a lot of bright silver dollars, fresh| humane manner! 


from the mint, into dirty crucibles, and melt- 
ing them up into solid ingots. 


It would be quite as easy to enforce the 


These are|principle of peaceful arbitration as to enforce 


olled out to the required thickness, and cut|a code to humanize slaughter and destruction. 
by a stamp into circular pieces of any required| Hither will have to rest on the honor of na- 


size. A solid metal bar of the size of the in- 
side of the intended thimble, moved by power- 
ful machinery up and down in a bottomless 
mould of the outside of the same thimble, 
bends the circular disks into the thimble shape 
as fast as they can be placed under the de- 


tions. — Ledger. 


The Soul of a Soldier.—Prince Metternich 
said to the Emperor Napoleon, “Sire, I have 
just passed through your regiments. Your 
soldiers are children. You have made levies 


scending bar. Once in shape, the work of|by anticipation, and summoned into the field 


brightening, polishing and decorating is done 
mpon a lathe. First, the blank form is fitted 
upon a rapidly-revolving rod. A slight touch 
of a sharp chisel takes a thin shaving from 
he end, another does the same on the side, 
and the third rounds off the rim. A round 
Bool rod, dipped in oil and pressed upon the 
surface, gives it a lustrous polish. Then a 
little, revolving steel wheel, whose edge is a 
ee ornament, held against the revolving 
blank, prints that ornament just outside the 
rim. A second wheel prints a different orna- 
ment around the centre, while a third wheel 
with sharp points makes the indentations on 
the lower half and end of the thimble. ‘The 
inside is brightened and polished in a similar 
way, the thimble being held in a revolving 
mould. All that remains to be done is to boil 
the completed thimbles in soapsuds, to remove 
the oil, brush them up and pack them for the 
trade.—Late Paper. 
: 
_ The story is told of a woman who freely 
used her tongue to the scandal of others, and 
made a confession to a priest of what she had 
done. He gave her a ripe thistle top, and 
told her to go out in various directions and 
scatter the seeds one by one. Wondering at 
the penance, she obeyed, and then returned 
and told her confessor. To her amazement, 
ihe bade her go back and gather the scattered 
seeds; and when she objected, that it would 
be impossible, he replied that it would be still 
more difficult to gather up and destroy all the 
evil reports which she had circulated about 
others. Any thoughtless, careless child, can 
scatter a handful of thistle seed before the 
wind in a moment, but the strongest and 
wisest man cannot gather them again.—Late 
Paper. 


_ How to carry on war humanely is exercis- 
ing several of the nations of Kurope, just now. 
; ve takes the initiative, and the subject 

ras before the British parliament. But why 


onsidering the means of preventing the bar- 
barities of war, take up the question put be- 
them since the success of the Geneva ar- 
ration, and try to get rid of war itself, the 
lific cause of those barbarities, or at least 
essen the number of them, according to 
example set by the United States and 
eat Britain? The absurdity involved in 
s whole businessis enormous. Nations vie 
h each other in seeking to invent the most 
uctive weapons—those which will kill 
wound most and farthest off—and then 
with each other in seeking humane devi- 
to ameliorate the sufferings of the wound- 
d to pay respect to the dead! The vital 
iple of war is to inflict the greatest pos- 
le amount of injury, destruction and death 
on “the enemy”—and the problem now be- 


a>) 


fhe 


ot go a little further back, and, instead of 


a scarcely formed generation. When this 
generation is destroyed by the war now pend- 
ing, will you anticipate anew? Will you call 
one younger still ?” ' 

Napoleon became furious, dashed his hat on 
the ground, and exclaimed, “ You are not a 
soldier! You have not the soul of one, like 
me! You have not learned to despise the 
lives of others and your own! What are two 
hundred thousand men to me?” 


en 


In the balance of the sanctuary a grain of 


Grace is heavier than pounds of gold. 
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NINTH MONTH 5, 1874, 


In the editorial columns of this Journal, 
under date of 10th mo. 24th, 1868, notice is 
given that a suit had recently been brought 
against Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting, by 
those who separated from that body in 1854; 
the object of which was to obtain possession 
of the Boarding School property situated at 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio. 

After the evidence on both sides had been 
presented to the court before which suit was 
brought against Friends, the judges proposed 
that the case be referred to the Supreme 
Court of the State for decision. This being 
agreed to by the parties, it was accordingly 
done. Of the five judges before whom the 
case was thus brought, the term of service of 
one or more expired after the hearing, and 
before a decision was arrived at. We are in- 
formed that one person elected to fill a vacancy 
thus created, and who did not hear the plead- 


ings, with two others have, after a delay of 


many months, united in giving the property 
in question to the plaintiffs, representing what 
is called the Binn’s body ; the other two judges 


were in favor of its being left in the hands of 


those who for many years have been in pos- 
session of it. The decree of the court was 
dated 6th mo. 20th, 1874, and in accordance 
therewith, the premises were delivered up to 
the claimants about the 1st of 8th month. 

We believe the opinions of the judges have 
not yet been filed, and we cannot therefore 
now ascertain on what grounds they arrived 
at a concluson, so subversive of equity and 
justice. Had the case remained in the hands 
of those to whom the evidence and the plead- 
ings were originally addressed, the result 
might have been different. 

We sincerely sympathize with our brethren 
of Ohio, in the trial of their faith which has 
been thus occasioned ; knowing that many of 
them will greatly miss the assistance which 
this school has rendered them in the satisfac- 
tory education of their children. We hope 
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they will be encouraged promptly to take the 
requisite steps for re-organizing such an in- 
stitution in some convenient and accessible 
situation. They have had sufficient experi- 
ence of its usefulness in past years to stimu- 
late them to provide such a means for the 
guarded education of their children, in a cen- 
tral school, where can be accumulated more 
of the aids and appliances requisite, than can 
reasonably be expected in the different neigh- 
borhood schools scattered over the country. 
In addition to this primary motive —the right 
training of the young,—we believe such a 
school is of great value, as being a common 
object of interest, and thus a bond of union, 
between all parts of that Yearly Meeting— 
whose members are scattered over a wide ex- 
tent of country from Western Pennsylvania 
to Central Iowa. The children from the most 
distant parts meeting at such a central point, 
form life-long friendships, to the great increase 
of that kindly feeling and interest, which it 
is desirable to cultivate between remotely 
situated branches of the same religious body. 

The Boarding School at Mt. Pleasant has 
been much used during the fall vacation as a 
place of entertainment for Friends attending 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. As the house is now 
closed, a committee of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings has been appointed to make arrange- 
ments for the proper accommodation of those 
who wish to be present on that occasion. 
Any such, who may desire to have homes 
provided, may send the information in due 
season to Israel Steer, Colerain P.O., Belmont 
Co., Ohio. The Yearly Meeting commences 
on the last First-day in the Ninth month. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrren.—A London dispatch of the 31st ult. says : 
“Quarantine regulations have been put in force at 
Queenstown, which cause great hindrance to commerce. 
All persons are prohibited from leaving or embarking 
on vessels from ports in America, West Indies, the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea, until it is ascertained 
that such vessels have clean bills of health.” 

The Mark Lane Express says: “The bulk of the 
wheat crop is now safe. Another week of fine weather 
and the fields will be clear. The damp state of some 
samples shows that we had a narrow escape. Prices are 
now receding in consequence of the belief that the crop 
is fully up to the average. Prices are very low in 
France, and English wheat is still being reshipped from 
there.” 

A strike of the Belfast operatives resulted in the 
workmen, about 10,000 in number, resuming work in 
the factories at reduced wages. 

The Bank of England has reduced its rate of discount 
from 33 to 8 per cent. The rate for money at the Stock 
Exchange on government securities is only 2 per cent. 

The steamship Great Eastern, up to the 30th ult. at 
noon, had paid out 647 nautical miles of the Anglo- 
American Company’s new cable, and all was going on 
well. 

The Liverpool market for cotton and breadstuffs was 
dull. Middling cotton 8 1-16d. a 83d. for Orleans. . 

The Italian Bible Society has recently printed a 
translation of the Bible upon its own press and put it 
into circulation, with notice to the Protestant pastors of 
Italy that this publication “ upon the shores of the Tiber 
and before the doors of the Vatican,” is an event to be 
commemorated. 

The Carlists have made great efforts to take Puy- 
cerda, a fortified town at the base of the Pyrenees, but 
have failed in all their attempts. On the 26th they en- 
deavored to carry it by assault. Three columns attacked 
the city at different points, but were all driven back 
with heavy losses. 

The French authorities have disarmed a Carlist bat- 
talion which was operating against Puycerda, for enter-~ 
ing French territory. The French are keeping a close 
watch on the frontier, and the Carlists are consequently 
straitened for provisions. 

The conscription for the Spanish army is being ear~ 
ried on throughout the country without opposition. 

The German government has formally notified the 


Powers that it will not interfere in the internal affairs 
of Spain. 

Russia has again informed Germany that she sees no 
cause to modify her attitude on the Spanish question. 

The Provinzial Correspondenz of Berlin declares the 
friendship and good understanding of the three em- 
perors are unexampled. 

A Berlin dispatch says: The Spanish representative 
in this city has received full credentials as Minister, 
and has asked for an audience with the Emperor. 

The Vienna New Free Press publishes the text of a 
circular note from the .Russian government, declining 
to recognize Spain. The note says, Russia cannot re- 
cognize a government which is unrecognized in its own 
country. She has no wish to interfere with the internal 
affairs of Spain and favors no party there. She will 
officially communicate with any government which 
possesses legal authority and promises to be permanent. 
Germany and Austria are free to act in this matter in 
accordance with their own interests. 

A dispatch from Brussels to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
says that the International Conference, at a full sitting, 
rejected four introductory general principles proposed 
by Russia, and all proposals concerning reprisals. The 
course of the deliberations has been peaceful, and there 
has been no recrimination between the German and 
French delegates. AJl the members signed the protocol 
except the delegates from Great Britain and Turkey, 
who postponed attaching their signatures, 

President MacMahon has signed a decree ordering 
elections to be held in seven of the departments of 
France on Tenth mo. 4th, to fill vacancies in the 
National Assembly. 

The sale of the London Hour in’France has been 
prohibited in consequence of the publication of letters 
written by Bazaine. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 31st ult. says: The Carlists 
made two determined assaults on Puycerda to-day, but 
without effect. Both attacks were defeated, and the 
beseigers in their rage set fire to and destroyed houses 
outside the walls. 

Mount Etna is now in a state of eruption. 
of lava are pouring from three craters. 

Several regiments of soldiers have been sent to Sicily 
on account of the increase of brigandage and general 
lawlessness. 

Unitrep States.—The Commission of Engineers, to 
report on an improved plan of an outlet at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, have left for Europe, and will visit 
the Po, Danube and Rhine, in order to personally in- 
spect those rivers, and to obtain such information as 
may be applicable to the Mississippi. 

During the year ending 6th mo, 30th last, the net 
receipts of the United States Treasury were #289,478,- 
756. Of this sum $163,103,834 were from duties on 
imports; $102,409,785 internal revenue; $5,037,665 
premium on sales of coin, and $8,927,472 sales of public 
lands, and government property, and miscellaneous. 

The total net expenditures during the same period 
were $285,752,530. The interest on the public debt 
was $107,119,815, the expenses of the military estab- 
lishment $42,313,927, of the navy $30,932,587, for pen- 
sions $29,038,414, for the Indians $6,692,462, civil and 
miscellaneous $69,655,325. 

Official returns made to the Bureau of Statistics show 
that during the six months ending 12th mo. 31st, 1873, 
the number of immigrants landed in this country was 
173,198, and during the six months ending 6th mo. 
30th last, it was 139,708, making a total of 312,906 for 
the year. Of that number 194,144 landed at the port 
of New York. 

Information has been received at Washington that 
another delegation of Chinese students, thirty in num- 
ber, will arrive early next month. They will be dis- 
tributed among several educational institutions in New 
England. After a short time the Chinese government 
will send another delegation of youths to this country 
to receive instruction. This is in accordance with the 
plan resolved upon by that government some years 
since. 

The interments in New York last week numbered 
660, and in Philadelphia 288, including 147 children 
under two years. 

A call has been issued for an extra session of the 
Kansas Legislature, to devise means for the relief of 
the settlers whose crops have been destroyed by the 
grasshoppers. 

The United States steamer Tuscarora, Commander 
Belknap, has for some time past been engaged in mak- 
ing soundings in the Pacific Ocean, to ascertain the 
practicability of laying a submarine cable between 
China and Japan and the coast of the United States. 
On the 29th of 7th month commander Belknap sent the 
following dispatch to the Secretary of the Navy, from 
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‘Ounalaska: “ We arrived here to-day. A shore line 


is practicable. The greatest depth found is 4037 
fathoms, eighty miles from Aggalton;-and the next 
greatest 3754 fathoms, one hundred and twenty miles 
east of Kuriles Straits. There is a ridge between 
Kuriles and the Aleutian Islands, the least water on 
which is 1777 fathoms. There is a fine harbor and 
beach at Tenaga.” : 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 81st ult. New York. — American gold, 1093. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, registered, 117%; do. coupons, 1183 ; 
do. 1868, registered, 1162; coupons, 117; do. five per 
cents, 1123. Superfine flour, $4.80 a $5; State extra, 
+5 a $5.50; finer brands, $6 a $10. No. 1 Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.22; No.2 do. $1.15 a $1.18; No.3 do. 
$1.10 a $1.14; white Kentucky, $1.40 a $1.43; white 
Michigan, $1.40 a $1.45; red western, $1.24 a $1.26. 
Oats, 50 a 56 cts. Yellow corn, 84 a 85 cts.; white, 92 
a 95 cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands and New Orleans 
cotton, 17 2174 cts. Superfine flour, $3.50 a $4 ; extras, 
$4.25 a $5.25; finer brands, $5.50 a $8.75. White 
wheat, $1.30 a $1.35; antber, $1.23 a $1.28; red $1.22, 
Rye, 86 a 88 cts. Yellow and mixed corn, 85 a 87 cts. 
Oats, 51 a 55 cts. Smoked hams, 15 a 16 cts.,.Lard, 
144.415 cts. The receipts of beef cattle reached 4100 
head. Market dull and prices lower. Common sold 
at 33 a 4} cts. per lb. gross, and fair to choice 5 a 73 cts. 
Sheep sold at 4 a 6 cts. per Ib. gross. Receipts 19,000 
head. Hogs $10 a $12 per 100 lbs, net. Receipts 5000 
head. Baltimore.—Amber wheat, $1.33 a $1.38 ; white, 
$1.20 a $1.30; No. 1 western red, $1.20 a $1.23. Yel- 
low corn, 83 a 84 cts.; white, 94a 97 cts. Oats, 50a 
55 ets. Rye, 85a90 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, 
98 cts. a $1; No. 2 do., 93 cts. No. 2 mixed corn, 67 
cts. Oats, 393 cts. Rye, 75 cts. No. 2 spring barley, 
98 cts. Lard, 15 a 15} cts. St. Lowis—No. 3 fall red 
wheat, $1.05; No.2 winter red, $1.14. No. 2 mixed 
corn, 68 a 69 cts. No. 2 oats, 423 cts. Cincinnati.— 
Corn, 69 a 72 cts. Oats, 48 a 47 cts. Rye, 83 a 86 cts. 
Spring barley, $1.02. 


RECEIPTS, 


Received from Ellen Waln, City, $2, vol. 48 ; for Ann 
Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 48 ; from Elwood Thomas, Pa., 
$2, to No. 14, vol. 49; from George B. Allen, Pa., #2, 
vol, 48, and for Deborah L. Walton, #2, vol. 48; from 
Israel Steer, O., £2, vol. 48, and for E. B. Steer, $2, vol. 
48; from Ephraim Smith, City, $2, vol. 48, and for 
Abiah Cope, Morris S. Cope, and Elizabeth Hughes, 
Pa., $2 each, vol. 48; from Elizabeth M. Cope, Pa., $2, 
vol. 48; from Ann D. Sinnickson, N. J., $2, vol. 48; 
from Jacob Parvin, Pa., #2, to No. 8, vol. 49; from 
Martha R. Comfort, N. J., $2, vol. 48; from Juliana N, 
Powell, N. J., $2, vol. 48; from Miller Chace, Mass., 
$2, vol. 48; from Ann M. Wetherill, Pa., $2, vol. 48; 
from William Bettles, Il., $2, vol. 48, from Jordan 
Ballard, O., $2, vol. 48, and for Elijah Haworth, John A. 
Oren, John. Carey, and Lewis Johnson, $2 each, vol. 
48; from Charles Lippincott, N. J., $2, vol. 48; from 
Enos P. Eldridge, Pa., $2, vole 48; from Susannah 
Marriott and Phebe Bowerman, N. Y., $2 each, vol. 48; 
from Pelatiah Gove, Vt., $2, vol. 48, and for Daniel 
Gove, $2, vol. 48; from George Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 
48; from Eliza L. Thomas, Pa., $2, vol. 48, and for 
Celina T. Pratt, $2, vol. 48; from Isaac Hall, Pa. $2, 
vol. 48, and for Jacob Roberts and Thomas W. Smed- 
ley, $2 each, vol. 48; from William Marshall and Wil- 
liam H. Walter, Pa., $2 each, vol. 48; from Joshua 
Haight, Agent, N. Y., $2, vol. 48, and for William 
Breckon, Hibbard Fuller, H. 8. Haight, and Levi H. 
Atwater, $2 each, vol. 48, and for David Haight, $2, to 


No. 8, vol. 49; from Eunice B, Carr, R. I., $2, vol. 48 ; 


from Joseph W. Hibbs, Pa., $2, vol, 48; from Samuel 
Betts, N. J., $2, vol. 48; from Mifflin. Cadwalader O., 
$2, vol. 48, and for Esther Cadwalader, $2, vol. 48; 
from David Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 48; from Sarah B. 
DeCou, N. J., $2, vol. 48; from Richard P. Gibbons, 
Del., $2, vol. 48; from John R. Tatum, Del., $2, vol. 
48 ; from Alexander C. Wood, N. J., $2, vol. 48, and for 
Sarah C. Gaskell and Nathaniel N. Stokes, $2 each, 
vol. 48; from Finley Hutton, City, $2, vol. 48; from 
George Reid, City, $2, vol. 48 ; from Ruth P. Johnson, 
Pa., $2, vol. 48; from Elizabeth T. Yarnall, Pa., $2, 
vol. 48; from Doreas B. Robinson, R. I., $2, vol. 48; 
from Benjamin Philips, City, $2, vol. 48; from Joseph 
Scattergood, Jr., Agent, Pa., for David J. Scott, Ann 
Scott, Eusebius H. Townsend, Margaret W. Pyle, 
Hannah Taylor, Jesse P. Thatcher, and Thomas War- 
rington, $2 each, vol. 48; from Micajah M. Morlan, 
Agent, O., for Edward Stratton, Mark Bonsall, Benja- 
min Antrim, Robert Miller, and Mary S. Barber, $2 
each, vol. 48; from Robert Parker, City, $2, vol. 48; 
from Henry W. Wills, N. J., $2, vol. 48, and for 


aS. Wills, $2, vol. 48; from Elizabeth S. Field 
|City, $2, to No. 9, vol. 49; from Stephen M, Trimble 
Pa., $2, vol. 48, and for Rebecca Trimble, $2, vol. 48 
from William Carpenter, Agent, N. J., $2, vol. 48, an 
for Rebecca Wistar, Josiah Wistar, Letitia Reeve 
Achsah Reeve, Samuel P. Carpenter, William C. Shep 
pard, and Joseph T. Warren, $2 each, vol. 48; fron 
Edward Thorn, N. J., $2, vol. 48, and for Barton F 
Thorn and Joseph S. Middleton, $2 each, vol. 48 ; fron 
Anna R. Fiske, Mass., $2, vol. 48 ; from James Embree 
Pa., $2, vol. 48; from David J. Brown, City, $2, vol 
48; from Joseph Pusey, Pa., $2, vol. 48; from Senee: 
Lincoln, Mass., $2, vol. 48; from Andrew Moore, Pa. 
$2, vol. 48; from Parker Hall, Agent, O., $2, vol. 48 
and for William Hall, William Hall, Jr., John W 
‘Smith, Robert Smith, Lewis Taber, Josiah Hall, Jona 
‘than Binns, and David Binns, $2 each, vol. 48, fo 
David Thomas, $3, to No. 52, vol. 48, and for Josep! 
Russell and Mary Bracken, $2 each, to No. 20, vol. 48 
from Elwood E. Haines, N. J., $2 vol. 48 ; from Josep! 
W. Lippincott, City, $2, vol. 48; from Truman For 
sythe, Pa., $2, vol. 48; from Jane Ann Passmore, Pa. 
$2, vol. 48; from William R. Taber, N. C., $2, vol. 48 
from Townsend Hoopes, Pa., per Susan T. Hoopes, $2 
vol. 48; from Jacob Edge, Pa., $2, vol. 48, and fo 
Joseph R. Downing, $2, vol. 48; from Valentin 
Meader, Mass., +2, vol. 48. and for William Hill an 
Pelatiah Hussey, Me., $2 each, vol. 48; from Sara 
Ann Leeds, N. J., $2, vol. 48. As 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


Joshu 


RASPBERRY ST. SCHOOLS FOR COLORED 
ADULTS, 


Teachers will be wanted for these schools, to b 
opened 10th mo. 5th. Applications may be made to 
Thomas Elkinton, 118 Pine St. ~ 
Elton B. Gifford, 719 Market St. 
James Bromley, 641 Franklin St. 
George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


; WANTED. 

A suitable Friend to take the position of Writi 
Teacher and Assistant Governor at Westtown Boardi 
School—for next Session. Apply to Roe: 

Charles Evans, 702 Race street, Philadelphia, 
Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, New Jersey, 
Joseph Walton, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


SHELTER FOR COLORED ORPHANS. 


Wanted, a Teacher for this Institution, to enter upe 
her duties Ist of 10th mo. Apply to 
Hannah R. Newbold, 643 Franklin St. 
Mary Wood, 524 South Second St. 
Mary Randolph, 247 North Twelfth St. 
Sarah Richie, 444 North Fifth St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphie 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wor 
ineton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. P 


Diep, on the 7th of Seventh month, 1874, at Conco 
Belmont Co., Ohio, in the seventy-first year of his agy 
CaLEB BRACKEN, a member of Short Creek Month 
Meeting. 

, in Norton, Mass., on the 10th of the Eig’ 
month,’ 1874, Lypra P. CHaAcr, widow of the 
Palmer Chace, of Fall River, Mass., a member of Pro 
dence Monthly Meeting. It had not been her privile 
of late years to meet often for Divine worship w 
those whose principles she best loved, yet her zeal 
not weakened, nor her faith shaken. The well-wa 
pages of her bible—her beloved companion in ret 
ment—unmistakably attest the employment of 
solitary hours. She performed her life service fai 
fully and well. Self-sacrifice and sympathy were mark 
features in her character. On the morning of the d 
of her decease, our friend arose apparently in her us 
health. But a few moments elapsed ere she was sei: 
with an attack of apoplexy, which in five hours ec 
pleted its work, and the purified spirit was gather 
receive the reward of the just made perfect. “ Be 
also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not the | 
of man cometh,” “ae 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 
; 


